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A Churchman’s Report on 


Soviet Russia 
* 


Mr. Paucx: The foremost question in everybody’s mind today is: 
How can the world be given peace? This question is particularly acute 
for one who is a professed Christian and a churchman. How can a 
Christian contribute concretely to peace today? 

Today’s Rounp Taste is of special interest, because we shall hear the 
‘amous German minister, Dr. Martin NiemGller, discuss this problem in 
interview with Mr. Milton Mayer. This interview was recorded in Ger- 
many shortly after Dr. Nieméller’s return from a visit to Moscow. At the 
Wnvitation of the Patriarch Alexius of the Russian Orthodox Church, he 
spent the week of January 2 to 9 in Moscow. This visit of Dr. Niem6l- 
er to Russia has aroused a heated debate. In order to understand this 
Miscussion, we must keep in mind the course of Dr. Niemdller’s recent 
tareer. The actions which he was led to recommend at the dictate of 
als conscience brought him into conflict with the opinions and policies 
of others. 

_ Dr. Niemidller is the foremost representative and spokesman of those 
Serman Protestants who organized the Brotherhood of the Confessing 
Church and opposed Nazi totalitarianism in the name of the free 
Sospel of Christ. Shortly after his liberation from the concentration 
amp where Hitler had kept him imprisoned for eight years, Dr. 
NiemGller was elected to the presidency of the Evangelical Church of 
esse and Nassau, a position which he still holds. After the war, he 
‘lso became the director of the Office of Ecumenical Relations of the 
ivangelical Church in Germany; and in this capacity he has made fre- 
juent trips abroad, furthering interchurch contacts. In 1948 he was 
nade a member of the executive committee of the newly founded 
Vorld Council of Churches. During the years since the end of the war 
is official duties have thus led him into international activities. Dr. 
iemOller’s main concern has been to foster relations between the 
urches and to bring about a reconciliation between Germany and her 
brmer enemies, between Germans and Germans, and between the 
Vest (that is, the United States) and the East (that is, Russia). This 
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concern of his has caused him frequently to become involved in violent 
controversy. People have found that the actions which he as a Christian 
recommended had political bearings which were subject to different po- 
litical interpretations. 

Many Germans resented it when, in 1946 and 1947, Niemdller 
traveled among them in order to call them to repentance in the name 
of Christ for their involvement, even if it had been involuntary, in the 
terrors of Nazi tyranny. He felt that it was his duty as a Christian to 
demand from them this confession of guilt. His critics said that he was 
not really speaking as a Christian but as one who hoped to obtain 
political concessions for Germany from the powers which had defeated 
her. Again, when the Western powers proceeded to establish the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, he protested this step, pleading that Germany 
should not be divided, because the division of Germany might become 
the occasion of a third world war in which Germans would have to 
fight against Germans. His critics argued that he was not a political 
realist. When the policy of the rearmament of West Germany was ini- 
tiated, he again spoke up, insisting that a disarmed Germany was a 


better guarantee of world peace than Germany rearmed as part of the — | 


Western defensive military alliance against Russia. His critics now 
accuse him of being politically irresponsible. They say that he under- 


estimates the Russian threat against the West and against the peace of 


the world. 

When he announced that he would accept the invitation to visit the 
Patriarch of Moscow, he was assailed with bitter criticism. But he held 
it to be his duty as a churchman to leave nothing undone which might 
bridge the chasm between Russia and the Western world. His critics, 
nevertheless, said that he permitted himself to become the tool of the 


Soviets. They suspected that the Kremlin had caused him to be invited 


in order that the Germans might become confused by this act of ap- 
parent friendliness toward their most representative churchman. Even 
the German Chancellor Adenauer went so far as to say that “it was 
highly regrettable that a German of the stature of Dr. Niemdller should 
stab his government in the back at this particular time.” 

So we can see that the actions which Dr. Nieméller felt he had to 
advocate as a churchman have resulted in political controversy through- 
out the years. 

What did Dr. Nieméller do on his recent trip to Moscow and what 
did he accomplish there? He preached at a Baptist service, and he took 
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part in an Orthodox worship in the cathedral as the special guest of the 
Patriarch. He had a conference with Alexius about ecumenical coopera- 
‘tion between the churches. Moreover, he was received by Mr. Sorin, 
a Russian deputy foreign minister, and took the occasion to present to 
‘him a plea for the release of the German prisoners of war who are still 
being held by the Russians. He was told that his arguments would be 
presented to the Soviet Council of Ministers. He also met with the Mos- 
cow Committee for Peace. Here he had a very frank discussion about 
(German-Russian relations. He reports that some of the Russians ex- 
ypressed deep resentment against the Germans on account of the cruel 
manner of warfare which the German armies had practiced during the 
“tet Niemédller asked whether he would be permitted to stay in Russia 
in order to serve the German war prisoners as their chaplain (the Rus- 
‘sians, by the way, claim that they are holding only war criminals). His 
‘request was refused. 

In the interview which we are about to hear, some of these aspects of 
r. Niemdller’s Moscow visit are not mentioned. But we should keep 
them in mind as we listen to Dr. Niemdller and hear him interpret his 
vexperiences in Russia. In order to understand the controversy which 
r. Niemdller’s Moscow visit aroused, we should also think of the 
dilemma he faced as a churchman acting on the stage of world politics. 
Should he have refused the invitation to go to Moscow? Should he have 
wegarded it primarily as a political scheme in which he as a churchman 
should not become involved? Or was he right to accept it—as he did— 
‘as a gesture of peace? Was he right to expect that, regardless of the 
political criticisms which would be leveled against him, he might as a 
‘Christian make a small but real contribution to the peace of the world? 
I leave it to you to answer these questions, as you listen now to the 
interview. And now we first hear Mr. Milton Mayer, at the present time 
professor of social research in the University of Frankfurt. Mr. Mayer: 


Mr. Mayer: I would like to ask you if you feel, after your visit to 
ussia, that we can do business with Stalin? 


_ Pastor Nremouier: Thank you very much, Professor Mayer, for your 
question, but I do not think that this question really hits the point, be- 
ause speaking of whether we can do business with Stalin means to put 
at the same time the alternative, and this alternative would mean, so far 
I can understand, that if we cannot do business with Stalin, we have 
o fight Stalin. And the question is whether this fighting Stalin can lead 
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to anything. According to my opinion and to the opinion of many 
people, war would mean the end of civilization—certainly the end for 
people living in Europe; and it would mean the end of Europe. There- 
fore for me, the question puts itself this way: How can we do business 
with Stalin? That means, how can we live in a peaceful way—a more or 
less peaceful way—but how can we live in a way with Stalin? 


Mr. Mayer: There is even some basis for believing that a third world 
war will put an end to America, at least to the America which we 
Americans know. We have the word of President Truman for it. These 
words were spoken in 1945 when he said that another world war would 
mean the end of civilization. 


Pastor NieMOLeR: One of my foremost points in going to Russia 
and in accepting the invitation of the Patriarch at Moscow was that I 
was looking for some means and ways for peace, because I am con- 
vinced that war is in no way a solution of all our predicaments. But, in 
looking for peace, my preliminary question was and is: Is there really 
a Christian church in Russia? I doubted very much whether a church 
in Russia, after thirty-four years of bolshevism, could be in a real way 
a Christian church, because we have experienced in the time of the 
Third Reich that the church was used just as a means and an instru- 
ment of Hitler propaganda. 


Mr. Mayer: And still the Christian church did survive in Germany 
during the Third Reich. 


Pastor NieMO.ter: Yes, it did; and I think in a similar way the 
church has survived in Russia also. 


Mr. Mayer: But I am not sure; I am not sure that the situations are 
exactly parallel. After all, Marxism, Marxist communism, is committed 
to the extermination of religion. It has always been so committed. 
Religion, according to Marx’s famous word for it, is the “opiate” of 
the people. Did you find in your visit to Russia that the Russian regime, 
the Communist regime, has actually failed to exterminate religion, 
even with all the powers of an absolute dictatorship? 


Pastor NreMOuer: My impression, sir, has been that the Russians, 
or the Russian government, tried hard to follow the classical lines of 
Marxism in dealing with the church but that afterward they came to 
see that the theories of Marx did not really fit in with the Russian 
situation as such. They came to see, so far as I understand the situation 
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-and certainly five or six days have not been much to stay in Russia— 
ut my impression is that, after all, the Russian religious-minded soul 
as found its place and that the government just has given in to let 
eople live according to what they really need for their souls. The 
hurch in Russia, according to my impression, is not a favored church 
sday—not so much an instrument of Bolshevist propaganda but a 
alerated church which is tolerated because of giving the people in 
sussia and their souls an opportunity to find what they need. 


Mr. Mayer: Dr. Niemiller, earlier today when we were talking, you 
nentioned that you had spent Christmas Eve in churches in Moscow. 


Pastor Niemoter: I have lived through two great services on 
thristmas Eve and in the night from Christmas Eve to Christmas 
aorning. My first visit was to the Baptist Church in Moscow. There 
dout two and a half thousand people were assembled, and this was 
ne real Christian service which made a great impact on myself. And, 
‘terward, I went at midnight to the Orthodox Church where the 
fatriarch of Moscow led the service; and I had a part in this whole 
trvice. I was taken even by the Patriarch to the altar behind the Icon 
f Stars, and this service was visited and crowded by some thousands 
£ people. My impression here was just the same as a few hours before 
f the Baptist Church that here was a real Christian congregation and 
shristian priests leading a service, not so much to bring forth the 
plendor of today’s Russia and its power but really a service in honor 

= Christ, Who became man, Who was crucified, and Who was raised 
om the dead and is now the Lord of all. 


‘Mr. Mayer: But are you prepared to say that the Christian church 
day in Russia is in fact the Church of Christ? Is it an independent 
urch? On the basis of your visits with the leaders of the Orthodox, 
ve Official Church of Russia, are you prepared to say that it is an 
‘dependent church, a servant of Christ and not of the Communist 
jctatorship ? We understand in America that in a dictatorship like 
ussia’s every agency, public or private, is only an instrument, a 
»okesman for the regime. Can you say that the church is, in fact, 
dependent in Russia? 


‘Pastor Nremoter: I shall not answer your question as you have put 
' But I should say and must say that my impression is that the 
ssian Orthodox Church, as well as the Baptist Church, those two 
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which I saw, really know that their Master is Jesus Christ and that their 
Lord is not Stalin; and in so far these churches are really independent 
in their own views. Certainly the influence of thirty-four years of 
Bolshevist rule in Russia has made for dependence of the church to a 
certain degree; but this is an unconscious dependence, which is not 
really in the heart of the people or in the heart of their priests. 


Mr. Mayer: Can you say that the Orthodox Church in Russia would 
be in a position to oppose the Communist dictatorship, to stand up 
against the Communist dictatorship? And may I ask you, at the same 
time, about the extent to which the German church was able to stand 
up against the Nazi dictatorship? 


Pastor Nremouter: Here is a basic difference between Eastern and 
Western churches—between the Eastern and Western conception of 
independence and liberty. People require more or less freedom accord- 
ing to their history, culture, civilization, and their whole conception of 
life. Certainly the Russian churches and the Russian Christians are of 
the opinion that they have sufficient liberty and freedom to act as 
Christians, but, in acting as Christians, they do not act as Christians 
act in the Western world. Their position is much more the position of 
suffering for their convictions than of opposing a government or any 
worldly institution to bring forth their Christian convictions into the 
open and to the public. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course, I think that it is historically true and it is 
extremely important for Americans to know that the liberties which 
we think of in the West, particularly in America—and I should say 
England and France and to some extent in Germany—the great civil 
liberties of worship, of freedom of the press, speech, assembly, of an 
open trial—these liberties have never been known in Russia. We have 
only to read Russian literature to know that so far as Communist dic- 
tatorship is concerned, it could scarcely be much more rigid or muc 
more of a dictatorship in terms of civil liberties than czarism was 
That is, there has never been freedom in Russia as we know it. 


Pastor Nremouter: Here I am quite of your opinion. The people i 
Russia feel about their liberty and about their freedom in quite a differ. 
ent way than we do. A system which would be impossible for Wester 
people, nevertheless, can be tolerated and, practically, is tolerated wit 
great inner opposition by people living in Russia who are the sons an 
the grandsons, the daughters and granddaughters, of that Russi 
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ation which never has, according to my opinion, ceased to be the 
ame or never has changed substantially. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course, imprisoned as you were in a Nazi concentra- 
ion camp, you have had some experience yourself of loss of liberty. 
Tow would you compare your own experience with that of the average 
Xussian subject? We certainly cannot call him a “citizen” in the 
Nestern sense. Has he lost his liberty? Does he suffer under the loss 
f liberty as you did in a Nazi concentration camp? 


Pastor Nremouier: I should say certainly that he suffers, but he 
uffers not under the loss of liberty but he suffers the loss of liberty. He 
s willing to suffer as we who have been imprisoned in concentration 
amps have been willing to take this situation and to accept this situ- 
tion rather than to sacrifice something of our liberty of opinion and 
onviction. Then we found out that, even under the loss of outward 
berty, we can remain and we could remain free in the innermost 
ense of the word in not giving away our conviction, our creed, our 
aith, but rather giving away our corporeal and outward existence and 
reedom. 


Mr. Mayer: Dr. Niemoller, I wonder if you would agree with me 
nd with most Americans that communism, modern communism as 
ye know it in the Soviet Union and in its satellite and affiliated re- 
jimes, modern communism is a bad, a basically evil organization of 
ociety, based as it is upon coercion? And if Russian communism is 
iedicated, as it certainly appears to be, to world revolution, following 
ne old Marxist prescription that communism must conquer the world . 
a order to survive, then it seems to me that we have a very, very 
trious basic problem as to what to do about it. 


Pastor Niemouter: I think that you are right. This coercive element 
a Russian communism is a danger; and, at the same time, this 
percive element is enhanced even by expansionism, by an imperialistic 
‘end, combined with totalitarianism which really make for a great 
anger and which come out of this sort of communism as it is exer- 
ised now and promoted by the Russian government and the Russian 
i ichevist system. 

Now certainly the question arises as to how to preserve the Western 
vorld from being taken by this Eastern world and its totalitarian and 


mperialistic system. But we do feel very badly, and I think that you 
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feel very badly also, about the fact that Western nations really are not 
fighting Russian communism as a totalitarian system, for the Western’ 
world can make alliances with other totalitarian systems, as in Spain or 
in Argentina, in order to fight the Russian bolshevism. 


Mr. Mayer: Yugoslavia is a Communist country, under a rigid Com- 
munist regime. Yugoslavia is also an ally of the West, and I must say 
that I share your disturbance and your confusion, and I think most 


Americans do. 


Pastor NremMouter: In the example of Yugoslavia, certainly -we are 
having to do with a totalitarian system as well as with a Communist 
system, Nevertheless, Yugoslavia is looked upon as at least a possible 
ally in fighting what is coming as a menace from the East in the 
form of Russian bolshevism. 


Mr. Mayer: But if you and I agree, as we seem to, that Russian com- 
munism is basically and in principle a bad organization of society, 
resting as it does upon coercion and violence and if we agree, further, 
that Russian communism is dedicated, as it seems to be, to world 
revolution, what are we to do about it? What should we do about 
stopping it if we can? 


Pastor Niemotuer: Yes, I agree that this system is not adaptable to 
the Western world and that we can make no use of it in the way that 
it is. And the one alternative to stop it naturally seems to be war, as w 
spoke of before. But nobody believes that war really will be an effective 
means because of its results. And so far as I know, nobody really wants 
to have a war. In Russia I have told my story, which I have told many 
times and in many places of the world, that personally I do not believ 
that there is a single millionaire in the United States of America today 
who would not gladly give up all his millions and starve and go as 
beggar, if only he could prevent the third world war by this way. So 
found that in Russia, as well as in my own country, really nobod 
believes in war as a means; nobody wants to have a war. But it is jus 
the lack of confidence that the other one will not make war, and 
people are afraid of each other, and that brings us into all our difficul 
ties. 


Mr. Mayer: I believe that I can say for my own countrymen that th 
average American abhors war just as strongly as the average Germ 
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or the average Russian. I think that there is a sense developing in 
America, which I would imagine has developed already in Europe, 
amid all these ruins, that somehow there is no winner of these wars 
and that there certainly will not be any winner of the atomic war which 
looms ahead of us. At the same time we feel—and I think not just 
Americans but also Germans and Russians—we feel that perhaps we 
must sacrifice our lives in order to preserve our own liberties, or the 
liberties of our children, or of our fellow-men. 


Pastor NremMo.ter: Yes. I understand that you are thinking of one 
of your compatriots, for instance, like Patrick Henry, of whom I am 
reminded this moment and who said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” I quite understand this situation. If there were any guarantee 
that by sacrificing our lives we could gain liberty for our fellow- 
people and do something good for them, I should gladly consent and 
sacrifice my life to save this sort of liberty. But the question is whether 
this end really can be attained. 

We have to come back to the real alternative that war really would 
mean suicide—suicide either from fear or from hatred—and that war 

really is not the alternative; that it would be something quite un- 
reasonable, because it will result in destruction not only for my life but 
for the life of my fellow-men whom I wanted to help. 


Mr. Mayer: I would want to ask you then, in view of your visit to 
Russia and your concern with this critical situation of the world, what 
should the position of the Christian church be? What should the po- 
sition of the Christian person be, whether or not he professes a specific 
‘Christian creed—we will say the members of all these creeds who hold 
‘to faith, to hope, and to love? 


Pastor NreMotter: Yes, that is the real question. How can we do 
business with Stalin? Can we do business with Stalin at all? And I 
should say that there could be a possibility if we came to force Stalin 
‘into a peaceful competition. The responsibility in this situation rests 
with the so-called Christian world. We have to find a peaceful way not 
‘to lose the initiative to the world revolution of the Eastern world. We 
ust gain the initiative for this peaceful competition on our side of the 
estern world in a wall of hearts which will not surrender to this 
astern ideology and in a wall of social endeavors which will compete 
a peaceful way against anything which might call for a revolution. 


THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND THE KREMLIN* 


An interview with Professor Ernst Benz, Professor of Church History, 
the University of Marburg? 


* 


Question: Can the relations between East and West be improved by 
contacts between Western Christians and the Russian Orthodox 
church? 


Answer: The question cannot be answered by a simple “Yes” or 
“No,” because the Russian Orthodox church occupies a special place 
among the Eastern Orthodox churches of the world. When the Bolshe- 
vists came to power in 1918, they attacked the Russian Orthodox church. 
In the course of this struggle, 95 per cent of the clergy were killed. 
When the Russian Orthodox church, at the Moscow Council of 1918, 
tried to reestablish the patriarchate, electing Tichon to the position of 
patriarch, the government of the Soviet Union interpreted this as an un- 
desirable strengthening of the Russian church. Tichon was arrested; 
he died in 1925; the Russian government did not allow the election of a 
successor. Only in 1943 did Stalin permit the elevation of the deputy 
patriarch, Sergius, to the patriarchal office and the restoration of the 
traditional organization of the church. 


Q.: How do you explain this change of policy? 


A.: The government of the Soviet Union was influenced by political, 
chiefly foreign political, considerations. Of primary importance was the 
fact that the United States of America made lend-lease grants of war 
matériel conditional upon the cessation of religious persecutions by the 
Soviet government. It was comparatively simple for the Soviet govern- 
ment to change its church policy because, in the course of the opposition 
against the church, church life in the Soviet Union had been reduced to 
such an extent that the remnants of this church could not be expected 
to threaten the Soviet government in any way. 


Q.: Does this more tolerant church policy mean that the Soviets have 
abandoned the Marxist world-view and the entire religious ideology of 
communism? 

1 Translated by Professor Pauck from Sonntagsblatt (Hamburg, Germany, January 13, 
1952), a German Protestant newspaper, edited by Bishop Hanns Lilje. 

2 Professor Benz is one of the best-known specialists in Russian church history. His — 


comments on the Russian church have been put in form of answers to questions which 
are commonly asked about the church in Russia today. 
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A,: In no way. The organization of “Militant Atheists” is again fully 
active after it was kept in the background during the war. All members 
of the Komsomol, the official Communist youth organization, are for- 
bidden to be registered members of any church. The church is not 
allowed to exercise any influence whatsoever upon education. Indeed, 
it plays no role whatever in public life. According to the Soviet consti- 
tution, it is separated from the state, and its freedom consists only in 
this—that it is permitted to order and regulate its own internal affairs. 


Q.: We have been informed in recent years that the Russian Ortho- 
dox church has been very active in foreign relations—that the Russian 
patriarch has claimed leadership also in the non-Russian Orthodox 
churches. How do you explain the fact that a church which exercises 

‘no influence on public life in its own country can demand leadership 
and influence in the life of other churches? 


A.: It is probable that Stalin began a more tolerant religious policy 
mainly in order to use the Russian church in Soviet foreign politics. 
He has successfully used the Orthodox church as an instrument of his 
foreign policy primarily by permitting the church of Moscow to revive 

its traditional church political ambitions. 

Even during czarist times the Russian church aspired toward hegem- 

ony among the Orthodox churches of the world. It has always re- 
_garded itself as the protector of the churches of the Slavic countries. 
It has even tried to expand its power of leadership in the old patri- 
archates of the Near East, especially Jerusalem. It was possible for the 
Russian church to make these claims because the ecumenical patriarch 
_of Constantinople, who, according to Orthodox church law, is the pri- 
“mate among the bishops of Orthodoxy, has been unable to exercise his 
legal functions as the ecumenical patriarch by virtue of his confinement 
in the peculiar political conditions of Turkey. 

Since the Russian patriarchate was restored, the Russian church has 
attempted to incorporate the churches of the Russian satellite states in 
‘its own organization. Only the metropolite of Serbia has succeeded in 
maintaining his freedom of action. 


_ Q.: Has the patriarch of Moscow advanced such claims of leadership 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet Union and its satellites? 


A.: Yes. Shortly after his elevation in 1945, Alexius, the present 
patriarch, undertook a trip through the Near East. He visited the 
patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. On his return to Rus- 
sia, he convened a Pan-Orthodox Council in Moscow in 1948. This was 
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the first such council in the history of the Eastern Orthodox church. 
Delegates of the patriarchates of the Near East were present. All this 
was in violation of the traditional Orthodox church laws, for only the 
ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople is by law entitled to convene a 
Pan-Orthodox Council. 


Q.: What are the relations of the Russian Orthodox church to the 
ecumenical movement? 


A.: The Moscow Council of 1948 unequivocally rejected the ecumeni- 
cal movement. It adopted a special resolution in which the ecumenical 
movement was condemned as an enterprise directed specifically against 
the Eastern church. It declared, with reference to the assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Amsterdam: “This enterprise is designed 
to alienate Eastern Orthodoxy from the Kingdom of God and to compel 
it to participate in political activities foreign to its own character and 
spirit.” The ecumenical movement is specifically criticized with respect 
to its goals, which are said not to correspond to the character and spirit 
of the church of Christ; moreover, its social and political program is 
characterized as the “temptation which Jesus himself rejected in the 
desert.” The Anglican church, especially, and its claim were sharply 
rejected, 


Q.: In the light of all this, do you think that it is possible for the Rus- 
sian church to enter into ecumenical relations with the churches of the 
West? 


A.: The patriarchate of Moscow is at present unable to enter into real 
ecumenical relations because it is bound to a definite political program. 
There are no prospects that, even if this program were to be changed, 
the patriarchate would modify its foreign relations, for it is obvious that 
it is bound to the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

We cannot expect that the Russian church will ever engage in any 
action that is unacceptable to the Soviet government. It is an important 
fact that the Russian Orthodox church is today the only Christian 
church in the world which has never protested in any way against social 
injustice or other illegalities in its own country. It has not raised its 
voice in any way whatsoever against the Soviet policy to displace masses 
of populations or against the treatment of war prisoners or political 
prisoners in the Soviet Union. The Russian Orthodox church is unable 
to appeal to the public. If it were to relate itself to the ecumenical move- 
ment, it could do so only in the context of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE U.S.S.R.* 
By IVAN BILIBIN 
* 


WHEN the end of the last war was in sight two views were widely 
1eld on the future development of the relations between Church and 
state in the Soviet Union. There were pessimists who thought that the 
tate would take away all the concessions that had been made to the 
church during the war. And there were optimists who expected still 
rreater changes that would alter the attitude of the Soviet state to re- 
igion beyond recognition and make religious communities a firmly es- 
ablished element in Soviet society. Some even thought that churchmen 
vould be included in the single list of candidates offered to the elec- 
orate at the post-war general elections to the Supreme Soviet. But they 
were not. The church still remains in Soviet society, but not of it. 

_ In the past six years the church has continued to develop the positions 
which it had secured during the war: more churches have been opened, 
he network of theological seminaries has been increased on a big scale, 
ind the publication of church periodicals and books has continued on a 
‘ery limited scale. These publications do not include Bibles, Gospels or 
irayer-books. The only way in which the majority of people can learn 
bout the Scriptures is by hearing them read in church. That is one of 
ne reasons why the services in Russia now are much longer than they 
were before. The lessons are read slowly, and the long sermons are 
nainly devoted to explaining the Scriptures to the congregation. 

_ As far as the state is concerned, there has been one important, though 
rhaps not unexpected, change from the war-time position: the state’s 
‘lence on its ideologic opposition to religion has been dropped. Apart 
-om press articles, the latest authoritative pronouncement on the state’s 
stitude is contained in the recently published first three volumes of the 
treat Soviet Encyclopaedia. In its article on “Atheism” the encyclo- 
aedia says: 


| The U.S.S.R. is a country with an atheist outlook on the world. . . . Never- 
jeless . . religion is tenacious and full of life, and it continues to evs asa 
ival of the Se . . . Religious survivals prevent believing workers from 
astering science, They hinder their upbringing in the spirit of the Marxist- 
ist outlook on ite world. 


* From a talk presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
(see The Listener, August 9, 1952). 
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The article then proceeds to quote the widely circulated old passage from 
Stalin’s works in which he states that the party cannot be neutral towards 
religion. The article concludes: 

The final overcoming of religious survivals will inevitably take place on the 
basis of the further growth of economy in the U.S.S.R., of the overcoming of 
contrasts between town and countryside, between mental and physical labour, 


on the basis of the creation of an abundance of produce in the process of the 
building of communism in the Soviet Union. 


In the article on “Anti-Religious Propaganda” we are told that in 1945 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party called for “a widespread 
development of scientific enlightenment of the masses, of the organisa- 
tion of lectures on natural science, of a constant exposure of religious 
superstitions and prejudices.” This activity is carried on by a body formed 
in May 1947 which is known as the All-Union Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowledge. Talks on natural science 
with a distinct anti-religious flavour, sponsored by this society, began 
to be broadcast by the Soviet home service in the early summer of 1948. 
The society’s progress was described in an Jzvestia article by its presi- 
dent, the late Professor Vavilov, last year. He then claimed that by 1949, 
39,000,000 people had attended lectures organised by the society, and 
that in March last year the society had nearly 5,000 lecture halls in rural 
areas. It is interesting to note the implied emphasis on the strength of 
religion in the countryside. 

The present picture then is that the state has not modified by one jot 
its ideological opposition to religion. Under a new form anti-religious 
propaganda has been revived on a large scale. The publication of anti- 
religious periodicals, which was stopped with the outbreak of war, has 
not been resumed, but books and pamphlets have been published. A few 
of the leading lights of the old Union of Militant Godless, such as Pro- 
fessor Oleshchuk, have reappeared as lecturers of the new society. The 
most significant difference between now and before the war, however, 
is that in pre-war days anti-religious propaganda was closely linked with 
repressive measures against the church based on charges of counter- 
revolutionary activity by the clergy. As a result of the support given by 
the clergy to the war effort this charge of counter-revolution has bee 
withdrawn. It is this more than anything else that has placed relation 
between church and state in the Soviet Union today on quite a ne 
footing. 

On its part the church—and when I say the church I mean the Orth 
dox Church to which the great majority of Christians in the Sovi 
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Jnion belong—has not departed from the attitude which it has main- 
ained for thirty years and which can be said to have two basic princi- 
sles: first, the church remains faithful to its doctrines and its canons, 
m which it will not admit any compromise for political or other reasons; 
econdly, the members of the church are loyal citizens of the Soviet state 
ind the church will not associate itself with any political activity directed 
igainst the state. 

In the course of the past thirty years changes have occurred from time 
o time which resulted in a variation of emphasis on the one or the 
ther of these two basic principles. And though the church has not been 
wrought into active participation in the Soviet body politic, it would not 
ye true to say that leading churchmen have not taken part in any form 
f political activity or expressed any political views. In the past few years 
¢ was the political statements by Russian bishops, rather than their day- 
o-day work on widening the base of religion at home, that have been 
tiven most publicity and attracted attention outside Russia. 

It is worth noting, however, that such political activity with which 
eading churchmen have associated themselves is all of a kind which, 
jiewed from the point of view of someone living in the Soviet Union, 
: of a general, humanitarian character unconnected with party ideology. 
During the war the church supported the war effort and one of its 
sading bishops was a member of the State Commission for the Investi- 
vation of German Atrocities. After the war the church has encouraged 
e rehabilitation of war-stricken economy and supported the Peace 
ovement. The Peace Movement is no exception. A Russian bishop 
uld hardly give a motive for opposing the Peace Movement in the 
oviet Union or challenging its claim to be a movement for the preven- 
on of another war, or indeed for questioning the veracity of accounts 
the policy of foreign governments published in the Soviet press. 
Vhen we take this into account we shall, I think, be far less interested 
, the fact that Russian churchmen support the Peace Movement than 
_ the way in which they express their support. And we shall find, on 
cond reading, that the impression of their statements having the ring 
‘a Pravda \eader is wrong. 

Let us take the following passage from an article on the Peace Move- 
nt which appeared in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy \ast 
cember : 


We should like to think that a wide participation in the Peace Movement of 
ns holding different religious and even political views will become a “day 
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of salvation” and will bring many of them to the realisation of the moral beauty 
and grandeur of the Christian teaching. 


Or again, take this passage from an article published on the same subject 
last January: 

In any weather and in any wind the church hastens to sow the seeds of the 
new life brought to earth by Our Lord Jesus Christ in order to reap the fruits 
of the Kingdom of God and fulfil her world-saving mission. It is with the same 


purpose in view that the church takes part in today’s problem of averting a 
new war. 


In both passages we have a distinct missionary note. The theme of the 
conversion of Saul the persecutor into Paul the Apostle is naturally very 
strong in the consciousness of the Russian church. 

Articles on controversial political topics going beyond a restatement 
of the loyalty of the church to the state are not frequent, and when they 
do appear they must be regarded as expressions of private opinion. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that even in an article which has per- 
haps gone further than any other in expressing approval of the commu- 
nist regime—an article by Luke, Archbishop of the Crimea, published 
in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy in January 1948—in that article 
there is an entirely independent note which would be quite inconceiv- 
able in any other publication in the Soviet Union. 

We have no cause for enmity against the Government [wrote the archbishop] 
for it has provided complete freedom to the church and does not interfere in i 
internal affairs. We are, of course, completely alien to materialism, which for 
the ideological basis of communism, but this does not prevent us from seeing 


all that is good and full of social justice in what the new state regime has 
given us. 


Apart from this outright repudiation of materialism, one should not 
the emphasis on the “complete freedom” of the church secured by the 
government. A layman of the Russian church on a visit abroad a few 
years ago made a similar statement and was challenged in private con 
versation to explain what he meant by it. 

We do not mean [he replied] that members of the church have comple 
freedom of publicly expressing their opinions or carrying on any form o 
activity. We are Soviet citizens, and in this respect we have no more freed 
than any other Soviet citizens. What we mean is that no pressure is brought u 
the church to teach anything or believe in anything which is not contained 
her doctrines. This is what we regard as the complete freedom of our churc 


I have dwelt at some length on political utterances by leading membe 
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of fhe Russian church mainly because, amid the dearth of other infor- 
mation, they have led to a distorted picture of the nature of the church’s 
activities. A very reliable witness who spent some time in the Soviet 
Union and had a close insight into the day-to-day life of the church re- 
marked that politics play a very slight part in the life of the church. - 
What struck him, in fact, was the contrast between the external, public 
activity of the church in Russia and the public activity of churches in the 
countries of western Europe. Here, he said, we find bishops and other 
eading ecclesiastics writing articles on Christian civilisation and urging 
the participation of the churches in public affairs while attendance of 
thurch services is poor and religious fervour is lukewarm. In Russia he 
found churches full and religious fervour very strong, but all highly 
soncentrated within a framework surrounded by a regime hostile to 
religion. 

It would be right to say, I think, that though relations between church 
ind state in the Soviet Union today are not exactly normal, a modus 
lavendi has been arrived at with which both sides are, for the time being, 
latished. As far as the attitude of Soviet statesmen is concerned we can 
nly go by what we glean from official Soviet publications. Anything 
ilse is pure guesswork. As a pure guess I might venture to suggest that 
‘here may be some Soviet statesmen who, despite their Marxism, re- 
tard the present revival of anti-religious propaganda as a cumbersome 
iuisance. 

As far as the church is concerned, what always strikes one when 
‘oming in contact with representatives of the church in Russia is their 
upreme confidence. They never appear to have any doubt that the battle 
br religion in Russia has been won. Have they any grounds for this 
lonfidence? We have no statistics for the numbers of believers in the 
joviet Union. In 1937 the Soviet Government tried to obtain such sta- 
istics when it held a general census on January 6 that year. (January 6, 
acidentally, is Christmas Eve according to the Old Calendar in use by 
ae Russian church.) One of the questions to which every Soviet citizen 
lad to reply was: Are you a believer? The questioning was carried on 
rally and the instructions to the census officials were that if they got a 
*ply in the affirmative they were to question the citizen further and 
k him if he merely meant that he had been baptised or if he really held 
ligious views. In September 1937 it was announced that the census 
ires had been sabotaged and that a new census would be held in 
inuary | 1939. ‘When this census was held ee question on religion was — 


_ being noticed by the man-in-the-street as an element in the comr 


by a Soviet diplomat in Paris whose attitude to religion was not frier 
to sixty or even eighty per cent, made by a prominent clergyman 
Moscow. Another conjecture put the figures at thirty per cent believ 
thirty per cent unbelievers, and the rest indifferent. = 
Since the war several complaints have been made in articles in the 
Soviet press and at congresses of the Young Communist League 
there are young people holding religious views. On April 25 this ye: 
which happened to be Wednesday of Holy Week—the Komsomolske 
Pravda, the organ of the Young Communist League, published a le te 
on this subject from two readers in Kiev. oe .. 
When an old person believes in God [they wrote] or practises religious ob. 
- servances, this is understandable. . . . We observe it, too, among young p 
studying in theological seminaries, and explain it by their extraordinary b 
wardness. We have had occasion, however, to meet young men and wo! z 
who were brought up in the same way as any other person in our country, af 
who yet have religious prejudices. “am 


_ Complaints of this kind have been published before, but the new 
‘ment in this letter is the reference to the theological students. When 
lations between church and state changed during the war the chu 
~ was faced with a great shortage of priests and got permission to orgamis 
a network of theological seminaries which in the past few years hast 
expanding. Here we have the first instance of these theological 


